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| The grandest operations, both in Nature and 
3 grace, are the most silent and imperceptible. 
c CECIL. 


THE SUN’S ANSWER. 


I NEVER go to sleep, dear child,— 

I’m shining all the night; 
But, as your world goes turning round, 
- It takes you from my light; 
And, when it brings you back again, 

You find me waiting here 
To shine a bright ‘‘ Good-morning ’’ down 
_ On all the children dear, 

EMILIE POULSSON. 


NILE. 


A SCENE ON THE 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBIN REDBREAST’S -RETURN. 


A California ‘Story. 


BY HARRIET WILLIAMS MYERS. 
Rain! Will it never stop 


ce AIN! Rain! 
raining ?’’ And Bessie, gazing out 


at the fast-falling drops, heaved a 
sigh of despair. 
“Do you suppose that it is going to rain for 


several days, Aunt Julia?”’ asked Bessie, ap- 


pealingly. 
‘‘T am sure I cannot tell, Bessie dear,” an- 
swered Aunt Julia, cheerfully. ‘‘ We will have 


to make the best of it if it does. For my part, 
I rather enjoy it, after our long dry summer.”’ 

“Old Uncle Jake, who is quite a weather 
prophet, you know, said that he. believed that 
we are going to have an old-time California 
winter, and that it would rain for days and 
days at a time, and that probably we would 
have thirty inches of rain this winter. Do you 
suppose that he knows, Aunt Julia ?” 

“No: I do not believe that he knows any 
more than the rest of us about it,’’ answered 
Aunt Julia, “It may not rain again for sev- 
eral weeks.”’ 

Bessie, who had turned from the window 
to talk with Aunt Julia, now glanced out 
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again, and gave an exclamation of delight. 
“OQ auntie! There is a dear little robin red- 
breast! Do come quick and see him!”’ 

Aunt Julia, who was a friend to all the 
birds, and particularly an admirer of robin red- 
breast, threw down her work, and hastened to 
the window. 


‘*Sure enough!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ There is 
our lively little friend back again! You pretty 
fellow, where did you come from ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, there is another one, auntie! See how 


bright their breasts are! They are eating the 
berries from the pepper-tree.” 

““Yes, that is a favorite dish of theirs. See 
how full the yard is of other birds, Bessie. 
They are fairly revelling in the rain instead of 
grumbling about it.” 

Bessie smiled good-naturedly; for, in her in- 
terest in watching the birds, she had forgotten 
her gloom of a few moments before. 

‘“There are the linnets and sparrows and a 
mocking-bird; and just see, Aunt Julia, he is 
driving the robins out of the yard!” 

Sure enough! The pretty gray mocking-bird 
flew first at one robin and then At the other; 
and the robins, though larger than the mock- 
ing-bird, seemed to think best not to enter into 
any argument with him, but flew away into a 
neighboring eucaly ptus-tree. 

‘‘Do you suppose that that is our mocking- 
bird, Aunt Julia?’ asked Bessie. 

‘“‘T presume that itis. He certainly acts as 
though he lived here.’’ 

The bird that Bessie referred to as “our 
mocking-bird’’ was one that had been trying 
for weeks to get in at the windows. 

Every morning he would beat against the 
transom over the door, or light on a broken 
slat of the window shutters, and, walking 
back and forth, would pick at the glass. 

Sometimes the window was lowered from 
the top to allow him to come in if he wished; 
but he would only light upon it for a moment, 
and then fly back into the pepper-tree that 
stood near the window, where he would sing 


a snatch of joyous song. However, the flies © 


were not so backward about coming in, so 
that the window had to be closed. 

The family thought that the bird would 
go away when he found that he could not get 
in; but he continued to stay, and could be 
heard, at almost any time in the day, bumping 
against the windows in his futile attempts to 
get in. 

‘“Where are the children, Bessie?’’ asked 
Aunt Julia. 

‘They are upstairs with mamma, making 
Christmas presents for you and me, auntie; 
but I will go and call them, for I know that 
they will want to see the robins,”’ said Bessie. 


And away she ran to the foot of-the stairs, and 


called, ‘‘ Ruth! Teddy!” 

A response came from above; and soon the 
patter of feet was heard coming along the hall, 
and a voice from the head of the stairs 
asked: 

‘‘ What is it, Bessie?” 

‘‘Come down and see the robins in the yard, 
children,”’ replied Bessie. 

‘“‘Oh, are there some robin redbreasts?” 
came from Ruth, and “Oh, where?’ from 
Teddy; while both children hurried down as 
fast as they could, and soon, with a rush and 
scramble, were at the window, watching the 
robins, who had returned to the yard. 

‘‘ Are there only two?’’ said Teddy, in dis- 
appointment. ‘‘ Last year there was a whole 
lot of them, and they sat upon the pepper-trees 
and ate so many berries that we thought that 
they would not be able to fly.” 


“So they did,” said Aunt Julia. ‘‘ Perhaps 
these two have strayed away from the flock. 
The others may come later.” 

‘*T hope that these are not lost,” said Teddy, 
anxiously. 

‘“No, of course they are not, Teddy. Who 
ever heard of birds getting lost ?”’ said Béssie. 

‘*Oh, look, there comes the sun! Let’s go 
out and play!’ exclaimed Ruth. 

Sure enough, it had stopped raining, and 
the sun was struggling through the clouds. 
California children are so used to playing out 
of doors all the year.around that a day shut in 
the house is considered a great hardship,— 
and certainly is for the mothers. 

‘‘Tam going to get some salt to put on the 
birdies’ tails, and then I can catch them,” 
said Teddy, wisely. And away they all ran, 
the girls for their hats and Teddy for the 
required salt, full of hope that this time he 
would succeed in catching his bird. 


SomeBopy did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, ‘'’Tis sweet to live”’; 
Somebody said, ‘I’m glad to give”’; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right — 
Was that somebody you? 
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AUNT MIN’S OBJECT-LESSON. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 

LG AUNT MIN, the most dreadful thing 

() has happened!’’? And Marion Frost 

burst into the room, followed by 

Harry, who looked hardly less excited than 
his sister. 

‘“What do you think?”’ continued Marion. 
‘*Papa is going to be married!”’ 

‘‘ And we think it is a mean shame,” growled 
Harry. ‘‘Now don’t you think so yourself, 
Aunt Min?” 

‘“‘How did you hear of it?’ asked Miss 
Frazer, who, it may be explained, was ‘‘aunt” 
by courtesy only. She had been their dead 
mother’s friend; and the children were so fond 
of her that she seemed like a ‘truly aunt,” as 
they were fond of telling her. 

‘Oh, there is no doubt about it. It is only 
too true. We heard it direct from headquar- 
ters,’ Marion made answer scornfully. ‘'Papa 
called us into his study this morning, looking 
so smiling and happy, poor deluded man! and 
told us that he was going to give us a new 
mamma, and that she was coming to dinner 
to-night.” 

‘* But we propose to be ‘minus’ on that plies 
ful occasion,”’ interrupted Harry. 

‘* Papa evidently expected us to be as pleased 
as he; but he must have been well disap- 
pointed; for neither of us said a word. And, 
when he asked if we had no curiosity as to 
the lady, I answered very coldly, ‘It cannot 
matter to us, if you are suited.’ And he said, 
‘ Well, I am perfectly ‘‘suited,”’ as you call it.’ 
And then he smiled again in the most exasper- 
ating way. Harry and I didn’t smile, you may 
be sure. Then I asked if he had anything 
more to say to us, for, if not, we should like to 
be excused. And that’s all, and we are just as 
indignant as we can be!”’ 

Miss Frazer looked grave, ‘‘I wish you had 
said something pleasant to your father,” she 
remarked. 


Marion flushed; but she answered stub- 
bornly, ‘tI had nothing pleasant to say.” 

““Couldn’t you have told him you hoped he 
would be, happy, and that you would do your 
part to make it pleasant for him and his new 
wife?” 

‘““Oh, but that is just what we don’t intend 
to do,” said Marion, decidedly, ‘‘ And, oh, 
dear, "Aunt Min, we thought you would be 
sorry for us, and take our part; and now you are 
going against us, and we haven't a friend left.” 

The girl looked so wretched that ‘‘ Aunt 
Min”’ repressed a wish, to smile at this tragic 
conclusion; and, laying a caressing hand on 
Marion’s shoulder, she said kindly: ‘‘I have no 
intention of going back on you. Let us talk 
over the matter, and see what is the best 
thing to do.” . 

‘Oh, we have made up our minds,”’ replied 
Marion, quickly. ‘‘ We shall show papa and this 
wife of his very plainly how we feel about it. 
We do not intend to be rude, of course; but we 
shall never address a remark to her or show the 
least interest in her. And, though we shall 
have to meet at table, directly after meals we 
shall go down to our little summer house,— 
you know papa gave that to us children,—or 
else we shall go up to our rooms. We shall 
let her see that we intend to remain stran- 
gers.” 

““But aren’t you cutting yourself off from a 
great deal that is pleasant ?—the drives and 
concerts, and all the good times your father is 
so fond of giving you? Of course, if you have 
nothing to do with his wife, you cannot have 
his company.” 

‘““You need not remind us of that,’’ Marion 
broke out stormily, the hot color surging into 
her cheeks. ‘‘We know that we are losing 
dear papa entirely, but it is his own choice. 
He cares nothing for us now. He has put a 
stranger, a cruel, designing woman, before his 
own children!”’ 

“Miss Frazer seemed to find some difficulty in 
replying to this remarkable statement; but she 
ventured a timid remonstrance, ‘‘She may not 
be that kind. You may like her,” 

‘t Like her!’ ejaculated Marion, ‘‘ Like her! 
O Aunt Min, how can you? But papa always 
says that you think too well of people. No, 
we shall never like her, never!” 

‘Of course not, if you are determined not 
to do so; but you may miss something by such 
a course.” 

“T would paither be utterly grnetohieds and 
unhappy than owe any pleasure to that mis- 
erable interloper,’’ exclaimed Marion, dramat- 
ically. 


Miss Frazer was silent for some time after — 


this outburst; and, when she spoke, it was on 
a different subject. — 

‘How would you children like to go over to 
Woodsmere to-day? You told me once that 
you had never been there, I believe.” 

“‘Oh, delightful!” they both exclaimed in 
one breath. 

‘*How shall we go?’ asked Harry. ‘ Will 
you take the village cart, and I ride on ae 
pony?” 

‘‘No,’? Miss Frazer made answer. 
going to walk.” 

‘‘Oh!”? said Harry; and his tone éxpressed 
disappointment. 

‘‘Isn’t it a long walk ?’’ Marion ventured to 
ask. ri 

““Yes, it is. 


‘* We are 


I hope you are both in good 


walking trim,’’ said Miss Frazer, with a quiet 


smile, 
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They assured her they were, but without en- — ‘ 


thusiasm. 
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They brightened when she said they would 
take lunch, and watched the packing of the 
big basket with much interest and not a few 
suggestions. 

When all was ready, Miss Frazer gave Marion 
acamp chair and Harry a jug of water; and, 
thus equipped, they began their walk. 

It was pleasant for a while; but it was rough 
and uneven walking over the fields, the sun 
was warm, their burdens heavy, and the chil- 
dren soon began to grow tired. It seemed as 
though they would never. reach Woodsmere; 
and, even when they did, and had begun to 
eat their lunch, their pleasure was shadowed 
by the thought of the tiresome homeward 
journey. 

There were plenty of seats in the grove, so 
there was not the slightest need of the camp 
chair which Marion had so laboriously carried. 
Then, too, there was a delicious spring of 
water;-and Harry looked with disgust at the 
stone jug which had made his arms ache. He 
was just about to pour its contents to the 
ground, when, to his amazement, ‘‘ Aunt Min” 
insisted on their drinking it, warm and insipid 
as it was. 

The children further discovered that the 
carriage road lay through the woods all the 
way, and was cool and shady,— in every way an 
improvement on the route by which they had 
come. 

‘“‘Well, we have made a mess of this trip,” 
said Harry, in a disgusted tone. And Marion, 
fearing that Miss Frazer’s feeling would be 
hurt, hastily interposed by saying, ‘‘It is not 
much like the way your plans usually turn 
out, Aunt Min; and, of course, you didn’t 
know.” 

There was a twinkle in that lady’s eyes as 
she replied, ‘‘ You give me too much credit; for, 
to tell the truth, I have been here many times, 
and knew all about it.” 

Both children stared at her in amazement. 
“ Then why’’— they began. 

“Why did we walk over that rough hot 
road instead of driving comfortably through 
the cool woods; why did we bring a clumsy 
camp chair when there were seats here; and 
why did we carry a heavy jug and. drink 
water that was warm, when we might have had 
it fresh and cold from the spring? It does seem 
foolish, doesn’t it; and so it is, just as it is al- 
ways foolish to make things unpleasant for our- 
selves and others, when’ there is no occasion 
for it.” And she looked meaningly at the 
children. 

They did not speak at first, and then Marion 
said slowly: ‘‘ I suppose this is an object-lesson, 
isn’t it, Aunt Min? Harry and I have always 
said that one of the nicest things about you 
was that you never preached, but I think this 
is worse.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ broke in Harry. ‘ But, if we are 
making such geese of ourselves as you have 
tried to prove, I believe that I, for one, am 
ready to try something different.” 

‘‘Oh, I do not want you to make any prom- 
ises; but it does no harm to give people some- 
thing to think of.” 

They were a very silent party as they wended 
their weary way homeward. Marion only 
spoke once, and then she said, ‘‘ We shall not 
have much time to dress for dinner.’’ So Miss 
Frazer felt that her lesson had not been lost. 

Just before they reached home, they met Mr. 
Frost, who called out as they approached: ‘‘ I 
have been down after you, Minnie, to escort 
you up to the house. I was surprised to hear 
that you had gone off on such a tramp, You 
will be late for dinner.” - 
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‘Why, are you coming, too, Aunt Min? You 
never told us!*” And Marion turned upon her 
reproachfully. 

‘““Do you know the—the—the other one ?”’ 
asked Harry. 

Miss Frazer blushed, and looked so confused 
that Mr. Frost came to the rescue. ‘There is 
no other one,’’ he said with a smile. ‘I told 
you that your new mother would dine with us, 
and here she is. Allow me to present her to 
you.” ; 

““Oh! oh! oh!” sereamed Marion. ‘ Why, 
papa, I never thought, I never dreamed of 
anything so nice!”” And she threw both arms 
around her father’s neck, and then gave Miss 
Frazer an equally warm embrace. 

‘** But we didn’t need your tiresome lesson in 
this case,’’ objected Harry. ‘‘ You might have 
known that.” 

“‘T think it will not be wasted,’’ said Miss 
Frazer. 

And then Harry stepped up to Mr. Frost; and, 
making an elaborate bow, he said ceremoni- 
ously, ‘‘I hope, father, that you will be very 
happy; and I shall be glad to do my part to 
make it pleasant for you and your new wife.” 

Mr. Frost did not know why the other three 
laughed so hilariously at this, but he agreed 
fully with Harry’s further statement that this 
was ‘‘the jolliest thing that ever happened.” 


A LITTLE LETTER IN RHYME. 


DEAR FRIEND,— 
The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And— God is guide: 
Then do not hurry. 


That man is blest 
Who does his best, 
And — leaves the rest: 
Then do not worry. 
Dr. CHARLES F. DEMS. 


Ability wins us the esteem of the true among 
men ; luck, that of the people. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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“BAT! BAT!” 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


66 AT! Bat! Come under my hat!’’ Oh, 
how many times we have heard the 
boys singing that! but I doubt if they 

really wanted the bat to do anything of the 
sort. Maybe some of those very boys are guilty 
of thinking the bat isa bird. He bears some 
resemblance to a bird; but, indeed, he is not 
one. He is a full-tledged mammal, with his 
fore limbs strangely fitted for flight. 

The bat’s wings are his most remarkable 
feature. They consist of a skin which is 
stretched out between his four fingers, and 
extends to his sides and down to his hind legs, 
When fully spread out, you can readily under- 
stand they cover quite an expanse. 

The bat is a skilful flier, but he is certainly 
a most awkward pedestrian. Itis very seldom, 
however, that he attempts the feat of walking; 
and, when he does, it is with great difficulty 
that he shuffles and stumbles along. He is 
somewhat aided in his efforts at walking by 
the single claw that projects from his fore 
limbs; but, altogether, his progress on terra 
firma is so unsatisfactory that he usually con- 


fines all his cireumlocutions to the upper ether, 
where he is perfectly at home. 

Of course, you know that our friend, the bat, 
is a night prowler, and seldom ventures out by 
day. During the day he is generally hanging 
up on some shady tree or in some cave. The 
strong hooked claws of his hind legs seem to 
have been formed especially for this purpose. 
Did you ever see him hanging by these claws, 
with his wings wrapped around him and his 
head hanging downward? I have; and I have 
often wondered if he was not a most uncom- 
fortable creature, and if his curious posture 
did not make him dizzy. But of course it does 
not, or he wouldn’t adopt it. 

The bat’s voice is very unmusical. He gives 
a discordant sort of squeak, as he circles 
around at night in search of his supper. 

The farmer is quite divided in his mind 
about the usefulness of the bat; for, while one 
variety destroys the insects which devour his 
fruit-trees, another variety is an able assistant 
to the insects in their work of destruction, and 
vies with them in feeding on those same fruits. 

The skin of the bat is very wonderful. It is 
so marvellously sensitive that, even when he is 
made blind by any chance, he can fly through 
intricate passages without even brushing his 
wings! 

Some bats are known to suck the blood of 
small mammals; and this, perhaps, was what 
gave rise to the foolish superstition that cer- 
tain bats would suck the blood of human 
beings. No species of bat has ever been 
known to be guilty of such a deed; and only 
foolish, ignorant persons would believe this, 
and consequently feel a fear of one of the most 
curious and interesting creatures in the whole 
range of creation. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


We are never too poor, too ugly, too dull, 
too sick, too friendless, to be useful to some 
one.— Kate Gannett Wells. 


Wuart is defeat? Nothing but education; 
nothing but the first step to something better. 
Wendell Phillips. 


THERE are great compensations for all losses; 
but for the loss of a good conscience toward 
God, what can make up ?— Ralph Connor, 


CHRISTIANITY wants nothing so much in the 
world as sunny people, and the old are hun- 
grier for love than for bread. And the oil of 
joy is very cheap; and, if you can help the 
poor on with a garment of praise, it will be 
better for them than blankets.— Henry Drum- 
mond. 


Tue tests of life are to make, not break us. 
Trouble may demolish a man’s business, but 
build up his character. The things we at- 
tempt may not be accomplished, but we may 
be more accomplished. Character is the prize 
of life.— Maltbie D. Babcock, 


A CHRISTIAN man’s life is laid in the loom 
of time to a pattern which he does not see, but 
God does; and his heart isa shuttle. On one 
side of the loom is sorrow, and on the other 
is joy; and the shuttle, struck alternately by 
each, flies back and forth, carrying the thread, 
which is white or black, as the pattern needs. 
And, in the end, when God shall lift up the 
finished garment, and all its changing hues 
shall glance out, it will then appear that the 
deep and dark colors were as needful to beauty 
as the bright and high colors.— Henry Ward 
Beecher, 
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PUSSY-WILLOWS. 


A sorr gray sky, with a hint of 
blue, 
A wistful wind a-blowing, 
And hemlocks whitened here and 


there 
With flakes of last night’s snow- 
ing; 
The yellow grasses bow and 
bend,— 


Poor withered things! left over- 
From summer’s happy revellings 
With honey-bees and clover. 


It is the hopeless time of year, 
When all the world is weary 
Of waiting through the winter 
months, 
So long and cold and dreary; 
But Nature, smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping: 
She knows her children are not 
dead, 
But only softly sleeping. 


She knows the thrilling flood of 
life ; 
Within the forest welling, 
And sees the branches blushing red 
With longing to be telling; 
She feels the mayflowers lift their 
heads 
From off their mossy pillows; 
And now the smallest tree has told, 
For here are pussy-willows! 


You dear, wee, 
things! 
We touch you with caressing, 
And pluck your sprays with eager 
hands 
And many a whispered blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the hill, 
A bluebird in the hollow; 
For these are pussy-willow days, 


furry, silvery 


HOLY FAMILY — MURILLO. 


Happily there was one resource 
at hand. He could do as other 
poor students were doing,— paint 
pictures for the feria, or public 
fair. A picture for the feria 
meant a very poor one; and the 
price was low, and the purchasers 
were of the rudest class. Never- 
theless, this means of earning 
bread he did not despise. 

The necessary equipment of a 
street painter consisted of canvas, 
brushes, and colors. 
were taken into the market-place, 
where the picture was created in 
the presence of the multitude, the 
subject conforming to the taste 
and desire of the buyer. — 

Murillo bought a large roll of 
stiff linen, cut it into squares, and 
painted upon them, in bright, 
fresh colors, figures of the saints 
‘and the Madonna, and sold them 
to the traders and sailors about to 


‘‘ For, surely,’ he thought, ‘‘ these 
rough men will need the face of 
the Blessed Mother and the holy 
saints to keep their hearts in the 
fear of God.” : 

No sketches exist of this early 
period, nor anything beyond a few 
historic facts which tell the story 
of his battle with poverty. Is the 
scene vague or shadowy? Do we 
not see him,— this self-disciplined, 
strong, beautiful young man ? 
There he stands. The street is his 
only studio. His models are the 
passing throng. Born into life 
with a heritage of 
insight, with a love of beauty and 
a heart like a child’s, the rude men 
who fill the place stand a little 
aloof, and watch in stillness and 


And spring is sure to follow! 
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THE HAPPY YOUNG PAINTER. 


BY AUGUSTA L. BRIGHAM, ~ 


N the year of our Lord sixteen hundred and 
seventeen there was born in the beautiful 
old city of Seville a child who was named 

Bartolomé Estéban Murillo. His father was 
a laboring man of the better class, who lived 
in a small house under the shadow of the 
great convent of San Francisco. 

Babyhood was quickly outgrown, for little 
Bartolomé was well and strong; and, before 
his mother was aware. it was time to think 
about sending him to school, and to provide 
such opportunities for his education as came 
within the scanty means of the family. 

From the very beginning of. his life the boy 
showed himself a true child of sunny Andalu- 
sia, passing his days in dreamy idleness, look- 
ing at the sky and the moving clouds, watch- 
ing the noiseless lizards as they crawled in 
and out among the plants, or followed with 
eager joy the fluttering movements of the 
bright butterflies. 

Before the lad had reached his eleventh year, 
his parents passed from earth, leaving him to 
the guardianship of Juan del Castillo, a dis- 
tant relative and a painter of good reputation. 
In Seville each master of note had his own 
school for the practice of art, and Castillo’s 


was among the best in the city. Soon the dis- 
covery was made that the gentle, meditative 
boy, who loved the sky, the clouds, the flowers, 
the birds, and all things living, had within 
him the possibilities of wonderful artistic ex- 
pression. 

Castillo became his instructor, receiving 
him into his studio as an apprentice. The 
pupil was taught all the needful -methods of 
drawing and coloring; and under this guid- 
ance he began his career as a painter, one day 
working from the master’s designs with chalk 
and brush, the next from a fragment of an- 
tique sculpture, or studied the flowing lines 
of drapery. These aids, together with occa- 
sional work from the living model, formed 
the limited means of training in Castillo’s 
school. 

When Murillo was twenty-one years of age, 
hard and new conditions beset his path. His 
kind friend and master had left Seville to live 
in Cadiz. He had no influential patron to 
bring him into notice. He was without 
money, without a home, or even a room in 
which to paint, and a younger sister to sup- 
port. The struggle for existence now began, 
but he did not yield to discouragement and 
dark foreboding. Heaven had blest him 
with health and strength, joy and love dwelt 
within his heart; and he patiently waited, 


‘dreaming dreams and seeing visions,” for 


already his contemplative spirit was unfolding 
and opening itself to the Great Unseen. 


with wonder the skilful hand as it 
draws in the lines of the Virgin’s 
face or gives, perhaps, a last touch to the 
Heavenly Child. 

In the National Gallery, London, there is a 
‘‘Holy Family”’ painted by Murillo when he 
was far advanced in life. It is the picture 
given with this sketch; and in all the lovely 
‘‘Holy Family” series there is none, I think, 
more natural, simpler, or holier than the Jesus 
in this group. The child stands between Mary 
and Joseph, who kneel beside him, each hold- 
ing him by the hand. His head is thrown 
back: he is looking up, with a happy, far- 
away expression on his face. His lips are 
parted. He is listening to the Higher Voice,— 
that Voice to which the painter himself ever 
listened, but most of all in that distant day of 
struggle when he was a poor and homeless 
painter in the streets, and market-places of 
Seville. 


Hz gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 

But he who gives a slender mite, 

And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, 


The hand cannot clasp the whole of his — 


alms,— 

The heart outstretches its eager palms ; 

For a god goes with it, and makes it store 

To the soul that was starving in darkness, 
before. . 


All these_ 


make voyages to Peru and Mexico, — 


spiritual . 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. _ 
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TO HIM THAT HATH. 


It BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


To him that hath, of whatsoe’er estate,— 
Empire of earth or sway of mind or soul, 
The powers that art or genius may create, 
Or silent forces of the will’s control,— 
To him that hath it shall be given. 


To him that hath,— no gift so great or small 
But may with use increase its worth two- 
fold, 
And, twofold grown, still multiply withal, 
Till vaster form the larger virtue hold,— 
To him that hath it shall be given. 


As morning light increases unto day, 
And day brings forth its morrows infinite; 
As way that opens leads to farther way, 
And height that’s won looks forth on loftier 
height,— 
To him that hath it shall be given. 


For love is born of love, as power of power, 
And wisdom’s course leads on for evermore: 
So, gathering to itself with every hour 
Of treasured lore an e’er-increasing store, 
To him that hath it shall be given. 


To him that hath! hold steadfast, O my soul, 
Thy meed of truth, of virtue, and of peace: 
Life’s lesser portion yields the perfect whole, 
And talents few with service shall increase,— 
To him that hath it shall be given. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S HOME. 


No, VI. Homes of American Authors. 
BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


UTSIDE the limits of New England must 

() we go to visit this pleasant home of 

Washington Irving, one of the earliest 
writers of our country. 

The name of Irving’s home, ‘‘Sunnyside,”’ 
seems to apply equally well to the man and to 
the house. Irving’s was a nature warmed by 
the mild south and west winds, and not chilled 
by all the east and north winds that ever blew. 

This charming house close by the Hudson 
River was his joy: he returned to it after every 
separation with renewed thrills of delight. 

Though he had no wife anc children of his 
own, his home was usually filled with his gay 
young nieces and nephews whose life and love 
made Irving’s happiness. 

He was born in New York City, at the mouth 
of the great North River, up which Hendrik 
Hudson and his crew of Dutchmen had sailed 
nearly two hundred years before, hoping to 
find an open passage through to India,— that 
land that continually called to all those early 
explorers. But, though the passage was not 
found, and Hudson died in a forlorn fashion, 
his name rolls on with the waters of that 
splendid river. His countrymen have settled 
the vast region roundabout; and the whole 
land, especially in Irving’s day, was filled with 
stories and traditions of those early times, so 
that it seems most natural that among Irving’s 
first writings should have been that delightful 
story of “Rip Van Winkle” which everybody, 
young and old, knows by heart. The. whole 
‘¢Sketch Book,”’ of which this story is a part, 
is a most charming collection of tales and 
descriptive essays. 

“The History of New York from the Be- 
ginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty,” written in his youthful days, is a 


SUNNYSIDE—IRVING’S HOME. 


humorous account of the old Dutch days of 
New Amsterdam, now New York. It caused 
a laugh at the time that reached across the At- 
lantic, so that we hear of Sir Walter Scott 
laughing over the fun in the new book, and 
wanting to know more of this young author. 

One of his first books written at almost 
‘‘white heat,’? so continuous was his inspira- 
tion, was ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,’’—a book that 
helped to make his fame as a graceful story- 
teller. 

A yisit to Spain roused his love for the old 
tales and mysteries of that land of the dark- 
haired, black-eyed Spaniard, and of the days 
when the Moors brought their wonderful skill 
into the land they conquered and overran. 

The enchanting palace of the Alhambra, 
with its court of myrtles, its pillars of marble, 
its exquisite carvings, its romances and strange 
tales of bygone days, has been made more 
familiar to the world by the pen of Irving 
than in any other way. Another book written 
of the same people is ‘‘The Conquest of 
Granada,’? so that from these two books one 
may get a capital idea of the Moorish occupa- 
tion of Spain, which ended just before the sail- 
ing of Columbus in 1492. 

Irving studied diligently many of the original 
documents and letters relating to Columbus, 
and published a very readable history, in three 
volumes, of the Life of Columbus. 

Some years later, Irving was sent by this 
government as minister to Spain; and he 
proved himself very able in this diplomatic 
position, and, despite ill-health, worked most 
faithfully. 

His letters, written home while in Spain, 
give glimpses of the court life and the young 
queen of that time, and reveal Irving’s light 
and airy fashion of seeing the beauties and 
passing shows by which he was surrounded. 

His heart turned ever to the pretty home on 
the Hudson, and he looked forward with joy 
to returning to ‘“‘Sunnyside”’ and the quiet 
country life he loved so well. 


He disliked changes that disturbed the se- 
clusion of his home; and, when the railroad 
was built that ran by his estate, he exclaimed 
that he wished he had not been born ‘‘ till after 
creation was finished.’’. Nevertheless, he made 
the best of it, and gave the railroad contractors 
less trouble than any other resident in that 
neighborhood. 

He knew every tree and squirrel haunt in 
that region, and used to recall with delight the 
pleasant outdoor sports and ‘good times of the 
years gone by. : 

He was very fond of horseback riding, and 
even insisted in his later years on riding ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman Dick,’’ an untrustworthy animal that 
ran away with him at various times, and finally 
threw him, nearly causing a serious accident, 
so that-Irving was at last obliged to give up 
the dangerous pleasure. 

The crowning work of his life was the writ- 
ing of the Life of Washington. It had been 
Irving’s desire for many years to write a biog- 
raphy of the great man whose life was vitally 
interwoven with the life of the country and 
his own. The country had really come into 
existence as a nation the year in which Irving 
was born, 1783,— that year in which the seven 
long years of war were over, England had ac- 
knowledged our independence, and Washing- 
ton hoped to retire to his Mount Vernon home, 
though it proved that he must needs serve his 
country still longer in the great office of Presi- 
dent. It was when Washington came to New 
York in his country’s service that the little 
fellow, Washington Irving, was taken by his 
Scotch nurse into the presence of the great 
man for whom he had been named. Washing- 
ton laid his hand in benediction upon the head 
of the boy who, as a man, gave the strength of 
his last years to writing the history of that 
great general and statesman. 

The history was barely completed when 
Irving passed quietly on, his life-work done. 
It had been done always in the sunniest spirit; 
he had won the respect and the love of all. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HORSE AND THE LITTLE RED 
CART. 


BY ARTHUR KE. LOCKE, 


TuHouGH the toys are all loved by our ‘‘ Little 
Boy Blue,” 

There is one he likes better than all, it is true: 

There is one he loves more than a gooseberry 
tart, 

And that is the horse and the little red cart! 


Each day he will stand it out plainly in sight, 

And play it’s a chariot fresh from a fight, 

Or an automobile! Ah! it’s many a part, 

In the mind of our boy, plays the little red 
cart! 


But at night, when the sunlight’s 
the west 

Have faded, and every small bird’s in its nest, 

Our ‘‘ Little Boy Blue’’ clutches close to his 
heart 

The well-beloved horse and the little red cart! 


last tints in 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A JOLLY FIRST OF APRIL. 


Part I, 


BY MARION EK. PICKERING. 


T was the very last day of March. Great- 
aunt Rebecca was coming on the electrics 
to make her annual spring visit. 

‘*Oh, dear!”” pouted Harry. ‘‘ Now we shall 

all have to behave for three whole days!”’ 

‘‘Never mind,’ chirped Jessie, cheerily. 
‘‘Mamma says we may play in the library, and 
we can have lots of fun in there.”’ 

‘‘There she comes!” shouted Harry, as a 
car stopped at the crossing with a warning 
ce Ting! ” 

Jessie ran to open the door for the old lady, 
just as mamma hurried downstairs. 

“‘T declare, Angeline, I’m in a peck of 
trouble,” sighed Aunt Rebecca, as she toiled 
up the high front steps. 

‘““Why, what is the matter, auntie?” ex- 
claimed mamma, sympathetically, as she has- 
tened to take bag, umbrella, and cap-box. 

‘“‘T’ve lost my spectacles—my best ones — 
that Jason bought me in New York. I'd give 
a five-dollar bill to find them. I can’thalf see 
in any others.”’ 

‘“Now where did you lose them?” asked 
mamma, as she gently loosened the old lady’s 
bonnet strings. 

‘*Out in the field, behind the house. It was 
so warm and pleasant yesterday, I thought I’d 
clear up around the currant bushes a little. I 
shoved my glasses up over my forehead the 
last thing; and, when I got home, they were 
gone. I’ve hunted and hunted. It does seem 
as though the earth had swallowed ’em up.” 

‘‘That is too bad! We must try to get an- 
other pair like them.” 

‘They won’t be the ones Jason bought me, 
and ’twas the last thing he ever gave me,” 
murmured Aunt Rebecca, wiping her eyes. 

Dick, Walter, and little Nan, who had.run in 
to greet auntie, lingered in the doorway. 
Suddenly Dick darted across the hall, and 
mysteriously beckoned to the children to come 
into the library, while mamma and her guest 
seated themselves in the pleasant parlor for a 
cosey visit. There were many questions to be 
asked and answered in regard to distant 
uncles, aunts, and cousins. Merry peals of 
laughter rang through the library, and floated 
across the hall. 

‘“Mischief brewin’,’’ sighed Aunt Rebecca, 


as she changed her knitting-needle and closed 
her lips in a firm, straight line. “I really 
think, Angeline, you ought to go and see what 
those children are plottin’.” 

Mamma smiled quietly, and, as the fun grew 
uproarious, tripped lightly across the hall, and 
peeped in at the library” door. 
curled up in a corner of the sofa with Muffet, 
her pet kitten, snuggled in her arms; Dick 
lay at full length on the rug before the fire; 
while Harry, Walter, and little Nan were exe- 
cuting a war-dance. 

‘“‘ Won't she be surprised, though!” 

“I'd just like to see her face when she sees 
them!” 

‘‘Tt’ll be the best joke! ”’ 

‘She'll never suspect! ”’ 

‘“Now don’t breathe a word!” 

‘““O mumsie! Come in, do!” cried Jessie, 
flying off the sofa so suddenly that Muffet 
clawed wildly in mid-air, then rolled to the 
floor in a little soft gray ball. 

‘“We’re planning for April Fool’s Day; and 
Dick has just thought of the best joke on old 
Miss Tirrell down on the Mill Road. We’re 
going to have lots of fun. Why, mamma, you 
trust us, don’t you?’’ catching a glimpse of 
her mother’s sober face. ‘‘They’re all good 
fools, truly!” _ 5 

‘* Yes, they are,— every one of ’em. '’Twould 
spoil it all to tell, but we’re going to have the 
jolliest kind of a time,’’? added Dick, waving 
his heels in the air. 

‘““We’re going to fool you and papa and 
auntie and everybody, but they’re all good 
fools,’ echoed little Nan, dancing around her 
mother. Mamma scanned each earnest, up- 
turned face in turn. ‘‘ Yes, I do trust you,” 
she said. ‘‘I do not believe one of my boys 
and girls would play a mean trick or hurt any 
one’s feelings.”’ ‘‘ We wouldn’t, we wouldn’t,” 
chorused the five. ‘‘ Quick! Catch her!?? And 
five pair of hands joined and five pair of feet 
skipped in a dizzy circle around mamma, until, 
flushed and breathless, she made a dash for 
liberty, and darted out of the library door. 

‘It does beat all how you indulge those 
children,’’ complained Aunt Rebecca, as she 
rolled up her knitting. ‘‘They didn’t believe 
in it in my day. But I must confess, Ange- 
line, they’re a credit to you, every blessed one 
of ’em!”’ 

There was a swift tapping of little fingers 
upon the parlor door, and a tiny note was 
slipped inside, Mamma nodded approvingly as 
she glanced at the straggling letters, and, draw- 
ing two shining dimes from her porte-monnaie, 
folded them inside, and tossed them into the 
hall, Five minutes later Dick and Harry 
scampered down the street, and boarded the 
electric for Winnicutt, the pleasant suburb 
which was Aunt Rebecca’s home. At dusk, 
just as mamma began to glance anxiously out 
of the window, they rushed in, breathless and 
jubilant, quickly slipping a small package into 
the drawer of the hall table. 

(To be continued.) 


In the parliament of the present every man 
represents a constituency of the past. LOWELL. 


WOODEN boat, forty-six feet long, and 
believed to be nearly two thousand 
years old, has recently been dug up 

in Ireland. 
oak-tree, and the wood is so hard that a hatchet 
makes small impression on it. It will be 
placed on exhibition in the Dublin Museum. 


Jessie was - 


It is carved. from the trunk of an- 
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MECHANT, THE BABY GIANT. 
BY SARAH ADELINE RAY. 
OU see, I heard, when we first moved 
here, that our nearest neighbors were 
giants. Neddie Blake told me so. I 
thought he must know, ‘cause he’s lived here 
all his life; and, besides, he’s nine years old, 
*most a whole year older ‘an I am, and he’s 
had all that more time to learn things in. 

I’m in the same grade he is in school; but, 
then, I’ve just moved from Boston, so that ex- 
plains that. We have very fine schools in 
Boston, besides the Art Museum, 

Ned said I mustn’t tell anybody about the 
giant family, ‘cause the President or some- 
thing had told them they must leave the 
United States and go to Europe, and they 
didn’t want him to find out they hadn’t gone. 

I didn’t want to come here to live, and I 
don’t think mamma did, ’cause she cried lots 
when papa was at the bank; but she told me 
not to let him know it, ’cause it would make 
his head ache worse. That’s why we came 
here, you know. Papa had headaches — split- 
ting headaches —all the time; and the doctor 
said he must just live outdoors. He sleeps in 
the house nights, though; and he doesn’t have 
to stay out when it rains. 

So he came, and bought those two green- 
houses you see over there. One he keeps 
flowers in, and the other is for grapes. He's 
got lots of little chickens, too,— ’most a hun- 
dred, I guess. I’ve got three of my very own. 
They haven’t laid any eggs yet : when they do, 
I shall sell some and put the money in the 
bank to buy a pony. 

Papa has a hired man, but I help him a great 
deal when Neddie Blake doesn’t need me, 
Ned comes over very, very often, and we’ve 
looked through the cracks of the fence lots of 
times ; but we couldn’t see anything of the 
giants. Ned thought they stayed in the house, 
for fear the President might come along and 
see them and make them move. 

Well, now, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that will ’sprise you awfully ! What do 
you think? One day when Neddie and I an’ 
Hester,— oh, I forgot to speak about Hester: 
she’s my little sister, six years old. And, then, 
there’s the baby, too: he’s about— well, he 
hasn’t any age yet. He isn’t old at all, just a 
baby. 

What was I going to tell you? Oh, I know! 
We children weré out on the ferander one day, 
all but ’cept the baby, and I said: ‘Oh, see 
that funny woman coming. She’s bare- 
footed !”’ 

When Ned looked, he said: “It isn’t a 
woman: it’s the baby giant running away. 
Let’s go see him.” 

So we boys ran down the driveway. Hester 
wouldn’t come. She went into the house, and 
looked out the-window. Girls are such ’fraid 
cats ! 

When I got out to the road, I saw it wasn’ta — 
woman, myself; but it seemed funny to call 
him a baby, ’cause he was as tall as mamma, 
and had great big hands, lots bigger than 
mamma’s, that looked the way our baby’s do, 
— like they had strings tied round the wrists. 

When he got near, I said, ‘‘ Hello ! what’s 
your name?’’ He said it was Mechant; and 
I thought that was funny, ‘cause that’s what 
Marie says — she’s our French nurse, you know 
—when we children are naughty. : 

Ned asked him, ‘‘Ain’t you the baby 
giant?’ an’ he wouldn’t answer. He ran 
right up on the ferander, and took Hester’s — 
little kittie, and choked her and choked her ~ 


till she had a fit and fell down dead. He just 
laughed, and walked straight over to my rabbit 
pen, and took my pretty white rabbits, and 
swung them ‘round by their ears,— you know 
what lovely, pink ears they’ve got; and he 
kept swinging them till he killed them, too. 
Oh, I was so distressed! Ned and I both told 
him to stop, but he wouldn't. 

He looked all ’round at everything for a 
while ; an’ then he sat_down under a apple-tree 
an’ ate ‘most a bushel of apples, I should 
think. 

I guess he must have been pretty young, 
‘cause he wore curls and dresses like a girl; 
and I haven’t worn curls and dresses for a great 
many years, and I’m only eight. 

7 Pretty soon he spied the chickens, and he 

: hopped up and let those cunning little chickens 

‘most all out! I told him they were papa’s, 

and he mustn’t touch them ; but he wouldn’t 

; pay any ‘tention, till Ned said he should tell 

_. the President, and that seemed to frighten 
him. 

Papa and John had gone down town, and 
mamma was getting baby to sleep, so there 

__—-wasn’t anybody to stop him, you see ; an’, when 

he asked me to give him some grapes and I 

. told him I couldn’t, he got mad and pounded, 

/ on the glass with both hands. Hecut them so 

bad, he just yelled an’ ran home, calling for his 
mamma, . 

He cried so loud it made me nervous, I 
guess, for I screamed out loud myself; and 
then I heard somebody say: ‘‘ Open your eyes, 
old fellow. What’s the matter?’’? An’ then I 
knew I had been asleep, and dreamed all this 
about the baby giant, an’ everything. You 
didn’t think it was a dream, did you? 

/ . You see, I had the toothache and couldn’t 

go to school, and Ned had come over to see 

me. When I waked up, I just looked at him a 

minute and didn’t say a word. Then I turned 

i over, and put my head in the pillow, and 

! laughed so hard mamma thought I was crying, 
and lifted me up and said, © : 

““My dear little man, has the tooth begun to 
ache again?’ But, when she saw I was laugh- 
ing, she said, : 

““Why, you little rogue, what are you laugh- 

‘ ing about?” - 

So I sat up on the couch, and told her and 
| Ned just what I’ve been telling you ’bout that 
3 naughty baby giant. Mamma asked me, 
| “What put it into your head, dear, that the 

McGregors were giants?” 

if An’ I said some one told me so. Ned looked 

_ right down on the carpet, and his face got 
awti’ly red. Mamma never looked at him; but 
I think the way the corners of her mouth 
looked she ’spected who the person was, 
*eause I’ve seen them do so before when she 
knew things. 

Mamma said the McGregors were not giants, 
but a very nice family; and-we should be sorry 
to have them move away. 

But she said there is a very, very wicked 

2 giant family; and what do you s’pose she said 
their name is? Idleness. Did you ever hear 
of ’em before? And they’ve got lots of chil- 
dren. 

She said we must all help the President 
drive them out of the country; but we mustn’t 
send them to Europe or any other country, 
*eause that wouldn’t be fair. I asked if the 
children were all boys, and she said no, boys 
and girls, too. Some of the girls are named 
Enyy and Jealousy, and lots of other queer 
names I don’t ’member. 

She told us "bout a funny way they have of 
naming their boys. You know my name is 
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Howard, and it will be just the same when I’m 
aman; but theirs change. She said Mechant’s 
name in English might be called Mischief, and 
that he was named that when he was a baby; 
but, when he was big enough to be a high 
school cadet, his name was changed to Malice. 
Did you know that? An’, when he grew up 
and stole money and murdered people, he was 
called Crime; and then he had to be put in 
prison, and couldn’t go back home any more. 

The Idleness family don’t like people that 
work, and they won’t have anything to do 
with us if we don’t cultipate—JI believe she 
called it—their society. And what do you 
think she said the surest way to kill these 
giants is? Not to have anything to. do with 
them. Isn’tthatfunny? ’Cause, if they don’t 
have any friends, they'll just starve and die. 

She said anybody could be a giant-killer, 
even little boys. All you’ve got to do is to be 
good, an’ work hard, an’ mind your papa an’ 
mamma. - 


CONTENTMENT. 


Ir ain’t no use to grumble and complain: 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather, and sends 
rain,— 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THEY DO ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


T is the custom in the Greek Church upon 
Good Friday evening for a procession to 
start from the various branch churches. 

This is headed by a military band playing a 
funeral march. Then follow the priests, chor- 
isters, and various others, chanting a doleful 
sort of music as an interlude when the band 
takes a rest. 

The dead, in Greece, are always carried to 
the place of burial in an unclosed coffin, that 
every one may view the body. So on this oc- 
casion an effigy of our Saviour. is placed upon 
a bier, and borne through the streets. The 
members of the various congregations follow 
in great numbers, bearing lighted tapers in 
their hands, stopping at various prominent 
corners to read certain prayers and sing chants 
in a dull monotone. 

At Brighton, on Good Friday, there is a 
grand rope-skipping time. Long ropes are 
used, and from six to ten grown people hop 
and bob about in one rope, jumping into each 
other and performing many curious antics, re- 
garding it as a duty to be performed in honor 
of the day. 

Formerly, nearly the entire fishing commu- 
nity used to engage in the amusement, keep- 
ing it up the whole day, which was for that 
reason known as ‘‘ Long Rope Day.” 

In Spain, on Good Friday, the seforas ap- 
pear in the streets dressed in funeral gar- 
ments, no colors being allowed. 

Fashionable ladies consider it highly credit- 
able to sit inside the doors of select churches, 
and beg an offering for the poor. As their 
male friends are unable to withstand their 
charms, large sums of money are often col- 
lected in this way. 

Every Good Friday a large crowd assembles 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church in London, to 
see a very odd performance. Quite a little 
before the great fire desolated London, a lady 
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bequeathed a large amount of property to be 
used in this manner. 

Twenty-one sixpences were to be laid on 
her tombstone in the church. These were to 
be picked up, and owned by the same number 
of aged widows. 

The gravestone was to be placed in the 
floor; and it was further provided that any 
widow, who by reason of her infirmities could 
not, or from a foolish sense of pride would not, 
stoop down to get it, should fail to receive the 
gift. 

It is a sad and yet a comical sight to see the 
poor old creatures making such frantic efforts, 
even lying flat on their faces to rescue the 
small sum that means so much to them, 
groaning meanwhile on account of various 
rheumatic pains, tears rolling down their 
cheeks, yet bravely striving for the prize. 

In some parts of England a strange super- 
stition exists that bread baked on Good Friday, 
if carefully preserved, will, when crumbled in - 
water, prove a sure remedy for many ailments. 

In Mexico it is the belief that the church 
bells go to Rome on Good Friday to be blessed, 
and return early Easter morning. So the people 
put little whirligigs in the chapels to keep the 
evil spirits out while the bells are away. 

On Good Friday, before the change of relig- 
ion in England, the king took a number of 
rings, and went through the ceremony of bless- 
ing them, then caused then to be distributed 
among the people, who believed they were sure 
cures for cramps. ; 

In the chapel a crucifix was laid on a hand- 
some cushion before which a carpet was 
spread. 

Dressed in all the paraphernalia of royalty, 
the king crept slowly along the carpet to the 
crucifix, This was to show that, though great, 
he was willing to become humble. The rings, 
which were lying in a silver basin, were now 
blessed, the king still assuming a kneeling 
posture. 

After this was done, the queen and her ladies 
came in likewise, and crept to the cross. 


Whence are thy beams, O Sun? thy everlasting 
light? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty. 
The stars hide themselves in the sky; the moon, 
cold and pale, sinks in the western wave ; but thou 
thyself movest alone. MACPHERSON. 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tue story of the Pharisee and the publican was told 
by Jesus, because he saw some people that thought too 
much of themselves. 

Two men went into the temple to pray. One was a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee 
prayed: ‘‘God I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, or even as this publican. 
I fast twice in the week. I give tithes of all I pos- 
sess.” 

The publican prayed, ‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.”’ 

The Pharisees were Jews who kept every rule of 
their church, therefore they thought they were very 
good. ‘The Pharisee was unjust to the publican in his 
prayer, although he said he was not. 

The publicans were tax-collectors for the Romans, 
and the other Jews would not take their evidence in 
the Jewish courts, because they disliked them so 
much. 

Jesus said the publican prayed the real prayer, be- 
cause he was thinking how great God was, while the 
Pharisee was thinking only of himself. 

This parable teaches us not to think too much of 
ourselves, and to think how great God is. 

PHILIP WILDER SMITH. 
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LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
VII. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


TuIs is the time the world is pleased to praise 
Our Emerson. A hundred years have flown 
Since he was born, and he the while has 

grown 

In greatness through the swiftly passing days. 

Upon his gentle face we love to gaze, 

Because such love and wisdom there are 
shown; 
And he as poet-prophet now is known, 

A man so natural in all his ways! 

New England gave the penetrating mind, 

And goodness guided into path of fame. 

By doing duty did this hero find. 

That flowers of grace were twining round 
his name. 

How beautiful it is to know his worth 

Now fills with music hearts all round our 

earth! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Money is the root of some evil, but not of 
all evil. Money is the root of some good, but 
not of all good. Most all movements in this 
world that are of importance require money. 
Even churches and Sunday Schools come under 
this rule. The Editor, as he chats with his 
readers, has* rarely referred to this subject. 
But now is the time when contributions are 
preparing for the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety. So it seems quite in place to speak 
about the use of money in Sunday-School work. 

What the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
tries to do ought to be pretty well known to 
all. There is a board of directors, twenty in 
number, who have charge of all the affairs. 
The president represents them in many ways, 
and carries out their votes. We have to do 
with the Sunday Schools and churches in the 
whole denomination. But what we are trying 
to impress now is the necessity of having a 
good treasury. 

In some places the annual collection is taken 
up in the Sunday School, the different classes 
bringing what they can. In other places the 
money is obtained by collections from the 
congregation or from the funds of the church. 
We believe the true way is to do both. The 
members of the Sunday School are not always 
able to give sufficient sums, but they ought to 
be interested enough to give something. On 
the other hand, when the money comes only 
from the church, and the Sunday School has 
no contribution, the members are not inter- 
ested, and do not learn what the great Sunday- 
School work is all over the country. 

We have received an interesting letter from 
a Sunday School in Massachusetts. It is well 
worth printing here to show how a Sunday 
School can get interested, and show enthusi- 
asm in this matter of giving money to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society. We commend 
the loyal, earnest spirit manifested in the case 
to our denomination: — 

“ Dear Mr. President,—In order to increase 
our contribution to the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society this year, our Sunday-School 
classes engaged in a competition, the class 
contributing the most to have the privilege of 
forwarding the total amount. Accordingly, 
as the representative of Mrs. Evans’ class of 
young ladies, on behalf of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School of Chicopee, Mass., allow me to 


present the National Society with the enclosed 
cheque. The amount ($6.61) is not large, but 
next year we will try to make it more. 
‘‘With best wishes for the Sunday-School 
Society and for its president, I remain, 
‘“* Very cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) ELIZABETH M. Evans. ee 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE THE VISION LED. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


HE little child was weary, and he lay 
down to rest among the daisies. ~ 
The flowers laughed to themselves as 
he nestled among them, and they turned their 
heads toward the sweet child face. 

He looked up with wide-open eyes into the 
great blue arch of the sky above him. 

It was soft and beautiful, and fleecy clouds 
floated over it. 

The wind blew soft, and was laden with 
sweet odors. 

From out of the beautiful nature a vision 
formed before the child eyes. Indistinct at 
first, it grew till it stood before him perfected; 
and it looked down at the child, and, smiling, 
said, ‘‘ Come.” 

And the little one arose, and followed on 
where the Vision led. 

Sometimes the path was uneven, and the 
little feet slipped; but then the Vision lent 
the strength of its hand. 

And, again, the way was so fair that the Vi- 
sion became lost in it,—a part of the beautiful 
whole. 

And, when the darkness closed about them, 
the child shut his eyes and followed on; for 
the Vision was ever ahead, and the child knew 
not the darkness. 

Men said: ‘‘’Tis but a vision that thou fol- 
lowest. Cease, and become as one of us; for 
thy journey will lead thee but to weariness 
and disappointment,— unsatisfied longing.” 

But the child, now grown gray, shook his 
head. ‘It.has led me on,’ he said, “and it 
only I see before me. ‘There is no life but 


what I gain through it.” 


And he passed on, for the Vision smiled. It 
had grown not old with years. 

At the height of the hill the Vision vanished. 

‘‘Hast thou gone, who hast led me on so 
far ?”’ he queried. 

And out from the soft air came the voice: — 

‘Twas thy Ideal which thou hast followed 
solong. It is thine now. Thou hast made it 
Real.” 

But he shook his head, sorrowful. 

“Tis not enough. I must yet push on.” 

And he lifted his eyes, and a more glorious 
Vision smiled at him from the sky beyond. 

‘See,’ he cried, ‘‘ it is Perfection!” 

And with fresh zeal he pushed bravely 
upward. 


LETTER-BOX. 


LAWRENCE, Kan. 
Dear Editor,— I am a little girl of eleven years old. 
I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. I read the 
Every Other Sunday, and I like it very much. My 
Sunday-School teacher is Miss Sears. 
Yours meepeeatys 
Eunice MAnteEr. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 2, 3, 8, 9, is a tear. 


My 17, 16, 8, 9, is a part of the year devoted to fast- 
ing. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 13, is a part of a printing outfit. 

My 6, 5, 15, 16, is to go under water. 

My 9, 7, 8, 18, is a canvas home. 

My 10, 11, 13, 14, is a flower. 

My 1, il, 12,2 2, is not rich. 

The sreoles is the name of a great man. 

F.C. Ps 


SOME CURIOUS DOGS. 


A poG with one letter added to him is a ruler in 


_ Venice. 


A dog with three letters added is sullen. 
A dog with five letters added makes a low kind of 
poetry. 
A dog with four letters added is snappish. 
A dog with two letters added is a tenet. 
A dog with four letters added is a kind of tree. 
Mary Futon. 


% 


ADDED LETTERS. 


I AM a mean dog. 

Add one letter and I am used in it cheese. 

Add four letters and I am soured milk. 

Add one letter and I am to heal. 

Add four letters and I am hung at the window. 

Add three letters and I am an evening bell. 

Add four letters and I am inquisitive. 

Add one letter and I am what some hair does. 

Add one letter and I am short speech. 

Add two letters and I am to crook. 

Add two letters and I am to dress a horse. 

Add four letters and I am a dresser of leather. 
AMELIA FENN. 


BIBLICAL’ PUZZLE. 


A BRAVE PROPHET. 


> 


WHo was he ? 


Fearlessly, as the Lord commanded, 
Prophesied he of his country’s doom, 

Till in a pit his enemies cast him, 
Leaving him there in an open tomb. 


Suffered he death from slow starvation ? 
Or was he rescued? Who can tell? 

What was his name, and what was his story, 
This brave prophet whom none could quell? 


CONUNDRUMS XVIII. AND XIX. 


Srx ears. of corn are in a hollow stump: how long 


will it take a squirrel to carry them all out if he takes 


out three ears a day? 
What part of a fish weighs the most ? 


We have received correct answers to Enigma and 
Conundrum in No. 13 from Bessie Ferris. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XIII. 


Enigma XV.— Minneapolis. 

TRANSPOSED LerreRsS.— Tab, bat. Den, Ned. Dad, 
dad. Dew, wed. Bob, bob. Pin, nip. 
In A GarprEN.—Corn. Peas. 

Sage. Currants. Cherry. 
BreiicaL CHARADE.— David. (2 Sam. xxiy. 13-15.) 
ConunpruM XYVII.—For fear the magazines will 
blow up. 


Pears. Peach. 
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